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Address M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, O. 
To the Friends of Inprovement in Ohio. 
Now is the time to work ! 

The Act for the encouragement of Agriculture, has 
become a Law, and may be found in another part of this 
paper. It provides for a general plan of county and 
State organization, which we think will meet with gener- 











al favor among farmers and friends of agriculture, and we | 


sincerely hope that it will be carried into effect with a de- 
gree of spirit and energy commensurate with the magni- 
tude and importance of the objects designed to be accom- 
plished, namely, the elevation of the character and profes- 
sion of the farmers of Ohio, and the improvement of the prac- 
tice of Agriculture. 

The first step to be taken is, to prepare for the organi- 
zation of a spirited and efficient Agricultural Society, in 
each county. Todo this, will, in some cases require con- 
siderable labor on the part of a few individuals at the 
start. But if the heartis in the work, it will speedily be 
accomplished—others will catch the spirit, and the leaven 
of improvement will soon spread throughout the whole 
State. 

Do you ask how to begin? Our answer is, first put 
an agricultural paper into the hands of every farmer in 
your neighborhood, and, if possible, through the county. 
Persua’e them to subscribe for and read it, and our word 
for it, you wlll soon find, in a majority of cases, a desire 
for more knowledge will be awakened, a Society will be 
organized and sustained, and a spirit of improvement 
manifested, which will effect an entire change in the char- 
acter and practice of the farmers of your county. But 
without the influence of a spirited agricultural paper to 
operate upon the minds of farmers, it will be difficult to 
organize a Society, and impossible to sustain it for any 
considerable length of time. 

Look at this Proposal! 

We have on hand several thousand odd numbers of our 
paper, running through the greater part of last year, and 
we offer to send them gratis in such numbers and such 
manner as may be desired, to any persons who will inter- 
est themselves in distributing them to the farmers of their 
neighborhood, for the sake of giving those an opportuni- 
ty of observing the character of the work, who have not 
done so before. We have known much good to be ac- 
complished in this way by removing prejudice from the 
minds of those who had imbibed erroneous notions in re- 
gard to such publications. 


to work fora short time, with a little of that kind of zeal 
which politicians manifest in an election campaign. Our 
cause is more lofty and important than theirs, and we 


cannot be DEFEATED. 


To Merchants and professional men, we would say, 


| interests of agriculture, and it is now placed within your 
power to render essential aid in helping on this movement. 
Will you not ‘circulate the documents,’ as the politicians 
say, and use your influence to induce the farmers of your 
county to AWAKE, and organize a society, and begin the 
work of improvement? 

i> Nore.—County Societies should not be organized 
until after the meeting of the State Board next month; 
as it is made the duty of the Board to devise and publish 
| Some general plan of organization, which will secure 
some degree of uniformity. This however should no pre- | 
vent the preliminary steps from being taken Now. 


Great Destruction of Sheep by Dogs. 

Mr. Israel Brown, of Montgomery, Hamilton | 
county—a member of the Ohio Legislature last | 
year, writes us, under date of Feb. 18th, ‘What | 
lis the Legislature doing for the protection of | 
sheep from dogs? I have been informed that be- | 
itween 50 and 100 sheep have been killed by dogs | 
|in this neighborhood within a few days. I had | 
|the painful view of part of the destruction.’ | 
| Another case :—Mr. John Foster, of Cumber- | 
}land, Guernsey county, informs us that his bro- | 
| ther Daniel, in Muskingum county, recently lost | 
‘one hundred valuable sheep by dogs, and others | 
were much damaged. 
$250. 








Well, these are only specimens of what is al-| been introduced into this country 
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a, 
The Alpaca or Peruvian Sheep. 


His loss is estimated at | ITS PROPOSED INTRODUCTION INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


This beautiful animal ought years ago to have 
There can be 


most daily, or nightly, occurring in different parts | little doubt but that it would succeed well in 


lof the State; but what of that! 


t whi The farmers of many parts of our greatly diversified climate; and 
|Ohio, through their Representatives, whom they | from the increasin a 
|send to Columbus to legislate for their interests, (called Alpacas,) 


g demand for the class of goods 
manufactured from its beautiful 


}have virtually declared that this destruction of | glossy wool, there is good reason to believe that 


more consequence than sheep! 





7 
sheep is no great evil, and that the Docs are ot | its production would be 


found profitable. It is 


ae ~ geet é And above all | gratitying therefore to learn that some m*mbers 
ido the people of the counties of Hamilton and | of the Arerican Agricultural Association, at New 


| Muskingum, where the above cases occurred, | York, have raised the necessary funds, and are 


iclaim no sympathy of us for such losses? 


Even | about to send an agent to Peru for the purpose of 
our informant, Mr. Brown, above named, voted, | obtaining a number of these animals 


It has also 


|last year, against the bill for the protection of | been stated that Gov. Paine of Vermont sent out 


'sheep; and a Member from Muskingum, Mr. Ball, | |ast fall for the same 


similar bill the present year! 


the dogs’ killing their sheep? 
Then, too, the farmers of Ohio are a wonder- 


we learn, was an active agent in defeating a/ probability that the e 


d 


purpose; so that there is every 
xperiment of raising Alapaca 


; é What right, then, | wool will soon be fairly tried in this country. In 
have the farmers of these counties co complain of | the hilly portions of the middle and southern 


|states, we should suppose would be found be 


as Carlyle would say, ‘Midas eared!’ Whensum- 
mer arrives, they will forget their grievances of 


mere partyism, they will begin to shout ‘ hurra 
for Tod,’ or ‘ hurra for Bebb,’ until they get up an 
excitement which will cause every other interest 
than those of party to be disregarded or forgot- 
ten, and a majority of mere partizans and dema- 
gogues will again be appointed to legislate for 
their party! 


might be anticipated for the future; but we think 
there are some indications of achange. Some 
farmers, yes, many, in Ohio, are determined to 


fession in that position which they ought ever to 
occupy, and to command that respect and iuflu- 
ence which is theirdue. Tosecure these objects, 
they have resolved to urge their brethren to unite 
with them in forming County Agricultural Socie- 


with the central State Board of Agriculture, they 


Now, friends, will you not go | C20, unitedly, make known their wants and opin- | 
For these objects, also, they labor to extend | 
the circulation and influence of our paper, which | 


ions. 


is devoted to their interests, and which must be 


your interests are all concerned in the advancement of the | great work? 





fully patient and uncomplaining class of men; or, | 


the winter, and as soon as an appeal is made to, 
their miscalled patriotism, which is, in truth, | 


Such, if we were to judge only from the past, | 


make an effort to place themselves and their pro- | 


the chief means of imparting spirit and effi- | 
ciency to the associations that may be formed.— | day. 
Rraver! have you resolved to take a partin this| ~ 

| 


found the most favorable locations for this pur- 
pose; though it is highly probable that these ani- 
mals willin a few years become acclimated to level 
as well as hilly countries. 

In England the Alpaca has been introduced 
with very good success; though we have seen no 
| definite accounts of their profitableness as com- 
pared with sheep. ‘hey are said to thrive well 
|on coarser kinds of feed than any of our domes- 
tic animals. The demand for Alpaca wool is al- 
ready very great, with every prospect of increase. 
At a late meeting of the British Association for 
the promotion of science, Mr. W. Dawson said 
the Alpaca manufactures amount to from £3,- 
000,000 to £ 5,000,000 per annum (from imported 
| wool) and the introduction of the animals into 
that country is progressing rapidly. ‘I have tried 
the experiment,’ said he. ‘on my own lands, on 
the west coast of Ireland, in the wildest districts 
of the county of Kerry; and already a company is 
on the tapis to bring over ten thousand of those 
animals for the national good. As the race is near- 
‘ly extinct in Peru, it is desirable to bring them to 


ties, for mutual improvement and interchange of | our isles; their wool, approaching silk, and their 
sentiments, and through which, in connection | 


flesh being improved by English air and pasture. 
| Our Soverign and Prince Albert are now wearing 
royal robes manufactured from the wool of these 
animals, bred in the Royal Park, at Windsor.— 
In ten years these animals will add £, 20,000,000 
per annum to the national wealth!’ 

We shall hear from the Alpacas again some 


(ce See English news, on last page. 
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Wheat Rust, (Fungi,) magnified—See O. Cult. Vol. I, p. [7 and 169. 
How to prevent Rustin Wheat. 

Aye; that’s the question—how to prevent rust 
in wheat! Tell us that, we think we hear our 
wheat growing readers say, and it will be of 
more advantage to us than all you can tell us be- 
sides! Well, have patience, friends, and ‘lend 
us a hand’ in making a few experiments the com- 
ing season, and perhaps we shall together obtain 


this greatly desired information, and be able to }and alsoin the preparation of land for this crop, 
5 § aris : & | 


tell the whole wheat raising public how they may 
avoid or prevent this evil! We believe it can be 
done; and we shall not cease our efforts and in- 
vestigaiions till the discovery is made; but we 
must have help and co-operation in this work, 
from a large number of practical farmers. 

Now, to as many of you as are willing to ‘lend 
a hand’ in this cause, we wish to give a few hints 
on conducting experiments the present year: and 
in the first place we request that you will read 
our several articles on the subject of rust in the 
past year’s volume of the Cultivator. You will 
find them by turning to the inder. You will 
then be prepared to understand the nature of the 
malady; that it isnot a thing which attacks the 


plant from without—brought on by the east wind, it on the land. 


or some other peculiar condition of the weather, 
(although it may be developed by unfavorable 
weather, so as to be greatly more injurious than 
it would otherwise have been,) butthat it is an 
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The application of salt and lime has been found | light, sandy or mucky coils, with beneficial ef- 
a most effectual preventive of all kinds of fungi | fects. 
(rust, mildew,&c.)in vegetable substances; hence,| (<7 Now farmers! who among you will give 
in addition to the adoption of means culculated us the best report of experiments in wheat cul- 
tosecure the more perfect health of the wheat] ture, next fall! 
plant, these twosubstances should be tried as a| 
means of preventing the development of the rust, | 





| Good Farming in Western Pennsylvania. 

| Where it is likely there willbe any circumstances | Forly bushels of wheat per acre, from land that 
| to favor its production. | JSormerly produced only ten! 

| In view of the whole subject therefore, we| Frrenp Bateuam:—i send you some statements 
| offer the following hints to those who have oOp-| from a friend of mine in western Pennsylvania, 
et and are disposed to try experiments the | which I received a few weeks since, in answer 
coming season; and we earnestly hope, that) tosome inquiries I propounded to him chiefly in 
|the magnitude of the interests concerned will) relation to the culture of wheat. He is consider- 
|induce a very large number of farmers to take| ed one of the best wheat raisers in that part of 
|some pains to aid in this work of improvement. | the State. His farm contains 113 acres, about 75 
| Every experiment’shouid be conducted with care, | of which is cleared 
}and a memorandum made of all the particulars; | The soil is clay mixed with sand, and some 
| then the results, carefully noted, should be given | round stones, but not many stones ef any kind, 
to the public after harvest. Who can estimate! except lime stone which lay deep. There are 


|the benefits that may accrue to the farmers of | some spots of black walnut land, which is light 
Ohio from the discoveries and improvements that 


D " }and the hardest to bring to; the clay being the 
may thus be made in the production of our great) best. When he purchased the land, it was so 
staple, in a single year! poor that he was hardly able to raise his bread. 
The use of lime, as aspring dressing for wheat, | He first commenced working other lands on the 
shares, and hauling the straw home and putting 
we believe willin a few years be very generally | jt in the barn yard, feeding it tocatule, &c., turn- 
practised in this State, and be found highly bene- | jng it just before harvest,and when rotted hauling 
ficial (on most soils) in preventing rust, and in-/ jt out in the fallon wheat ground, and liming the 
creasing the product of thecrop. We expect an|same ground at the rate of 80 bushels per acre of 
article on this subject from our able friend, D. L.| frech lime. 
in our next. He commenced this plan in 1822, before which 
Salt also deserves a trial, by way of experiment, | the average per acre was only about from 7 to 12 
| where there is reason to anticipate rust. It can|bushels of wheat or corn. ‘Lime, manure and 
_be applied in the form of weak brine, from a wat-| clover, and the frequent use of naked fallows 
|ering cartor other contrivance, or mixed with| are his principal means of improving his lands.— 
|some dry substance as lime plaster or ashes, and | He plows the clover in when in bloom. He puts 
spread on the ground, say at the rate of one or|on a second coat of lime after 6 or 7 years, and 
two bushels of salt to the acre; or, a still better | finds it equally beneficial on limestone as on 
plan, we think, would be to saturate fine char- | other lands. He says, ‘I consider the best plan 
coal with brine, and when sufficiently dry, spread | for raising a first rale crop of wheat, is to fallow 
the ground before harvest, plow deep at first. I 
Charcoal has been found a most valuable ap- putin 3 horses and turned it up about 3 inches 
plication for wheat, as was shown by several | deeper than it had been plowed before; let i lay 
statements in our formervolume, both asa prepa- | ti]| after harvest and then put lime and manure 
tion of the land before sowing, and a spring | on it, stirred in with the plow, and then sowed 





. -| dressing fe , The coal s be broken | red j » whe 
organized fungus (or mushroom) the seeds of| dressing for the crop. he coal should be broken | and harrowed in my wheat. 


which enter into the circulation of the wheat 
straw, either by the roots or the pores of the 
leaves,and begin to vegitate within the tissues of 
straw before the evil appears on the outside. 
Now itis the opinion of some eminent natural- 
ists that the minute seeds of these or similar kinds 
of fungi, almost constantly pervade the air, es- 
pecially insummer, as isevidentby the growth 
of mould or mildew (fungus) in articles of food left 
in damp places, and in the substance of trees and 
plants, as soon as they become unhea!thy or are 
dead. It is believed, however, that these de- 
structive parasites seldom if ever develope them- 
selves in, or upon, healthy living substances; and 
that the appearance of rust in wheat is in conse- 
quence of some derangement of its vital elements, 
such as deficiency of proper food in the soil, or 
the excess ofsome injurious principle. Thesame, 
precisely, is believed to be the case with the rot 


in potatoes, which is also found to be an organ- | 


ized fungus. [See Dr. Buckland’s lecture in 
another column of this paper.] 

Supposing these opinions to be correct, (and we 
see no good reason to dispute them) they at once 
afford most valuable instructions as to the means 
that will be the most likely to prove effectual in 
the prevention of rust; namely, to adopt such 
modes of tillage, and apply such manures as will 
cause a perfectly healthy state of the crop—afford- 
ing it just the right kinds and proportions of those 
elements which it requires to produce healthy 
straw and grain, and in such a condition as to be 
available to the roots of the plant. 

Here the science of Agricultural Chemistry 
comes to our aid; and thanks to the labor of Liebig, 
Johnston and others, a knowledge of this science 
is no longer unattainable by farmers. Its most im- 
portant teachings are already in some degree fa- 
miliar to quite anumber of our readers; and those 
who have had no other means of instruction than 
the columns of our paper has afforded during the 
year, we trust will be able to understand the fol- 
lowing suggestions and to try some of the experi- 
ments recommended. 


fine though not into powder. Grinding it witha ‘The first field I farmed in this manner, I had 
bark mill is the cheapest and best method of pre-| 494 bushels of wheat per acre, and the preced- 
/paration. From 25 to 50 bushels should be ap-| ing crop on the same fieid was but 7 bushels per 
plied to the acre; and ifa light harrowing is giv- acre. My second best crop was farmed in the 
en after spreading, it will be all the better for the | same manner, and I had 400 bushels off 10 acres. 
| young wheat, especially on heavy soils. Weex-| «My average crop for several of the last years, 
| pect to hear of very many experiments with this| has been from 30 to 35 bushels per acre—except 
article the present season. Some, we are inform- | the two last crops which were hurt with rust and 
ed, applied it at sowing time. |drought. The last was especially hurt with the 
Ashes is another most valuable and cheap arti- | drought. I had in 13 acves and ‘harvested 3274 
cle to use as a dressing for wheat. It is found | bushels, or over 25 bushels per acre. I always 
on analysis that wood ashes contains almost pre-| plow twice for wheat, except sometimes if stub- 
cisely the elements that are used by nature in the | ble ground I plow but once, and then use a two 
formation of healthy wheat straw and grain, and | horse cultivator, and always harrow in. I plow 
| there can be no doubt but that this article, leached | the same depth both times.’ 
or,unleached, will be found®generally oeneficial to | His plan for corn, is to turn down a sod, mark 
the growing crop. We have already published | 4 feet by 2 1-2, and leave but two stalks in a hill; 
several articles on this subject, to which we must | his largest crop 75, and average crops about 60 
refer those wishing further information concern- | bushels per acre. 
| it. , ; I would remark on the above, that the wheat 
Plaster, everybody knows, is the magic helper | crops seem quite remarkable, and we certainly 
of the wheat farmers in most parts of our coun-| need none of us despair after seeing such crops 
try. [See essay in our paper of Feb. Ist.) In| produced from land in almost the lowest possible 
many places however it is too expensive for gen-| condition. Mark, these great wheat crops were 
eral use, and is therefore dispensed with. We) produced by clover turned under, fallow, deep 
hope, however, that all who have it at command, | plowing, lime and manure. But may we not sup- 
will make careful and various experiments with | pose that by substituting fallow crops, such as 
its use on wheat the present season, both by it-| beans, peas, &c. for naked fallow, nearly or quite 
self and in combination with other articles. }as great crops might have been obtained and have 
Subsoil plowing.—Persons having wheat on the fallow crop clear? There are several other 
heavy flat soil, which appears cold and hard after | points on which I have my doubts of the correct- 
becoming dry in the spring, should procure a sub- | ness of the plan, but I have neither time nor 
soil plow,(we will lend one for the purpose, if| room to notice them at present to much purpose. 
desired in this vicinity) and go over a portion of J would remark that the corn crop is by no means 
the field with it; say two or three acres, just| remarkable, nor would we expect it to be with- 
,enough for anexperiment. Twohorsescan work oyt manure. Would it not have been better to 
it with ease, and as it does not turn any furrow, /have put at least half of the manure under the 
very few plants would be disturbed by the pro-| corn, and had the escaping gasses to the benefit 
cess. Who will try it? ,of that crop rather than have them passing into 
Harrowing wheat fields in spring, has often the air? Respectfully, thy friend. 
| been practised on heavy soils, and is found to) Ezra Catretr. 
| promote the health and growth of the crop very; Harrisville, O. 2d mo., 1846. 
materially. | P.S. The foregoing affords another evidence 


Rolling, on the contrary, is practised on very|that the wheat crops in Ohio have failed more 
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through want of proper cultivation than through | rope, and in parts of North America. This disease has 
the influence of the seasons, excepting perhaps | never yet occurred so generally since the potatoe was 
last year’s crop. E. | brought from America, but it has been locally subject to 

| imperfect formation called the Curl, arising probably from 


On the Potato Disease. 
An interesting Lecture by Dr. Bucktann, of Eng | 

We are indebted to Professor Lock, of Cincin- | 
nati. for the loan of acopy of a ‘ Lecture to the | 
‘*‘Asmoleon Society,” at Oxford, on the nature, 
origin and extent of the prevailing potato dis-| 
ease, and the danger of approaching scarcity, | 
by Dr. Bucktanp. ‘This lecture is by one of the! 
most scientific men of the age, and his opinion | 
upon any question of this kind which he inves- 
tigates, is entitled to, and receives very high con- 
sideration. We find this lecture so full of inter- | 
esting and important instruction, that we have 
copied the most important portions into our col- 
umns. It contains valuable hints and instruction 
on various other subjects than the disease of the 
potato,such as the value of different articles of 
food, rust in wheat, &c. 

We are not prepared to agree fully with the 
opinion of the learned author in regard to the 
cause of the potatoe disease—artributing it to} 
the season or the weather; but we have do doubt 
he is correct in his remarks on the nature of the 
evil, and the means of its prevention. It is pro- 
per here to remark that the honor of making the 
first discovery and announcement of the true na- 
ture of the disease, and suggesting the remedies 
now most generally recommende! in Europe, be- 
longs to a naturaist of our own country; namely, 
Mr. J. E. Tescnemacuer, of Boston. We shall| 
speak of this again in our next,and add some 
hints for the guidance of our readers in preparing 
and planting their potatoes the coming season. 

(Extracts from Dr. Buckland’s lecture.) 


‘ The potato (solanam tuberosum) was first imported to 
this country by Harriott, the companion of Raleigh, from 
Virginia, where its native name was Openawk. It had 
before been brought to Spain from Quito, where its native 
name was Papas, which the Spaniards converted to Bat- 
tata. It was first cultivated in Ireland by Sir R. South- 
well, and in Sir W. Raleigh’s garden at Youghal, where 
his gardener, assuming that the seed balls were the object 
of its cultivation, condemned them as uneatable fruit.— 
A ship wrecked near the mouth of the Ribble, first 
brought them to Lancanshire. For more than a century 
they were grown only in gardens, in 1732, the first field 
crop was planted in Scotland. 

Lersic has shewn in his Orcanic Cuemisrry that it is 
one function of the vegetable kingdom to prepare the ele- 
ments of flesh and blood for the use of animals. That 
carbon or charcoal, which is indespensible to the act of 
breathing, but contributes little to muscle or bone, 
abounds in potatoes, rice, sago, sugar, brandy, and beer, 
while the cereal grains of wheat, barley, rye, and oats, and 
seeds of leguminus plants, especially peas and beans, are 
loaded with the constituents of muscle and bone, ready 
prepared to form and maintain the muscular fibre of the 
body of animals, e.g. gluten, phosphorus, lime, magne- 
sia, sulphur, &c. Hence, the rapid restoration of the 
skrunk muscle of the exhausted post-horse by a good 
feed of oatsand beans. Hence the sturdy growth of the 
Scotch children on oat-cake and porridge, and of broth 
made of the meal of parched or kiln-dried peas, on this a 
man can live and do good work for three half-pence a 
day ; while the children of the rich who are pampered on 
the finest wheat flour, (without the pollard or bran,) and 
on sago, rice, butter, and on sugar, become fatand sleek, 
and would often die, as sometimes they do, from such non- 
nutritious food, but for the mixture of milk and eggs 
they eat in cakes and puddings. The best biscuits for 
children have an admixture of burnt bones, and the flour 
of beans is often mixed by bakers with that of wheat in 
bread, and (bating the fraud,) the bread is better and 
more strengthening than if madefentirely of wheat. Po- 
tatoes contain but little nutriment in proportion to their 
bulk, they are chiefly made of water and charcoal; so 
that an Irishman, living exclusively on potatoes, and eat- 
ing daily 8 pounds, would get more nourishment from 2 
pounds of brown bread [which gives more strength than 
white bread] or from 2 pounds of oatmeal, and from less 
than 2 pounds of peas or beans ; and as about 6 potatoes 
of middling size to a pound, an Irishman will eat daily 
48 potatoes, and a family of seven, 336 potatoes. 

Many hybrid varieties have been obtained from Seed, 
and all these are further propagated by tubers. There is 
no foundation for the opinion that degeneracy has taken 
place, and there is no occasion to get new varieties from 
fresh seed, in consequence of the imperfect ripening, 
which has led to the wet rot in the present year. The 
desease is not new, it is frequent in Canada, whenever a 
frost in summer kills the leaves before the tuber is per- 
fect. Loss of the leaves has also caused the decay of po- 


tatoes by wet rot in the preseut year over nearly all Eu- 


| and bushes, escaped in fields whereof the unsheltered 


| occupied by one of the many forms of microscopic fungi 


want of lime in the soil, and to a rot or decay of the sets 
when planted in a wet soil or in wet weather ; the reme- 


possible, in single layers, the lowest resting on at least six 
inches of straw ; every potato should be surrounded with 
wood-ashes that have not been wet, or with bran, saw- 
dust, chaff, or coal-ashes, mixed with a little quick lime, 
and not one touching another, nor exposed to the air. In 
Ireland they might be kept in powder of very dry turf or 


dy for which is to shake the tubers cut for setting, in a| peat ashes, in a dry hovel. 


sieve of quick lime, until it forms a skin over the cut sur- 
face ; it is still better to plant only small potatoes uncut 
as should be done next year. : 


WHat CAN BE SusBsTITUTED FOR THE POTATORS ALREADY 
Lost ?—I will now consider the best substitute for at least 


one-third of the potato crop, which has already perished 


The juices of the potato plant and its tubers are acrid, | all over Europe, and this in Ireland is the loss of the only 


but being soluble in water, they are dissolved in boiling, | winter food of two million of the people. 


In times of 


their nature also is changed by heat both in boiling and | scarcity, men must take unusual trouble and adopt unu- 





roasting, so that (like arrow-root, which is starch from | sual expedients. 


the root of the acrid and poisonous Arum,) the potato, 


though acrid when raw, becomes innocuous and nutri- | selling turnips to the poor at a moderate priee. 
Potatoes therefore, should | done generally, will form one kind of substitute for the 


tious, by the action of heat. 
never be given to hogs or cattle raw. 

I have stated that the cause of the potato disease was 
atmospheric, viz. quick and sudden changes from hot sun- 
shine to cold and rain in August ; this chilled and killed 
the leaves and stalks of one-third, sometimes one-half the 
crop. Plants growing under the shelter of woods, trees, 


plants suffered ; the dying leaf and stalk was forthwith 











which nature has provided to quicken the decay of all 
kinds of vegetables. One of these (uredo segetum) forms 
smut balls in wheat ; a growth of black fungus changing 
the flour within the husk into a mass of microscopic 
mushrooms, or sporidia, mixed with fine fibres. Every | 
one of these sporidia contains millions of small spawn or | 
sporules ; this smut has a bad smell which is washed off 
by water; and when mixed, as it sometimes must be, 
with bread, is innocuous. Good farmers steep their seed 
wheat in lime water or sulphuric acid, to kill the spawn 
of this fungus that may be outside the grain. All kinds 
of uredo follow, but do not cause disease or decay of veg- 
etable matter. Every species of tree has its peculiar fun- 
giwhich grow on it while alive and healthy. A_ biscuit 
or loaf in a close damp closet is in a few days entirely 
changed into a mass of mould, i. e. into millions of fun- 
gi; the same happens to mouldy cheese, and other dried 
animal substances. Exact accounts and figures of wheat 
fungi were published by Sir J. Banks. Red snow is 
caused by a red species of uredo (U. nivalis) in the same 
family of fungi. The uredo of the potato is one of the 
prettiest in the world; Professor Pouchet traces it | 
through four stages of decay, which end in putrid decom- 
position :— 

1. He finds brown granules on the membranous tis- | 
sue which forms the starch-cells within the potato. 

2. The tissue gets brown, the granules darker and more 
numerous, and the membranes contract. 

3. The granules get still darker, and the membranes | 
break up into rags. 

4. The tissue is destroyed, and reduced to fine gran- 
ules. } 

Throughout all these stages of decay of the tissue, the | 
starch remains unchanged ; it may be collected sweet 
and good, even from the putrid stage, if washed in three 
or four waters. ; ; 

The loss of the leaves caused the imperfect formation 
of the tissue of the tubers, which, being overcharged | 





| 


with water, assume a premature decay. The sap or | workingmen. 


| was the staple food in Europe before potatoes. 


Happily this year the crop of rurvips is 
large and good, and already in Hampshire farmers are 
This, if 


lost potatoes. Field carrors and parsNips and MANGEL 
wuRzEL which have been grown fdr sheep and cattle may 
be also reserved for boiling, and if sold at the usual price 
of potatoes, will supply more nourishment than an equal 
weight thereof. I shall not appeal in vain to the farmers 
of England for this boon, and benefit to their poor neigh- 
bours, who may otherwise be distressed for food and suf- 
fer hunger. Oil cake will do as well or better for tha 
sheep, and may be bought with the price of the above 
roots. 

Peas.—It has been already stated that the most nutri- 
tious of all vegetable food is the flour of peas, which 
The flour 
of kiln-dried peas stirred in boiling water, makes strong 
and pleasant Scotch brose, on which alone a man may do 
good work. Barrels of peas-brose-flour may be brought 
from Scotland, or prepared in England, wherever there 
is a malt kiln. 

In England, pease soup and pease pudding ara still a 
common and most nourishing food. Our forefathers and 
their children we know from our Nursery Rhymes, had 

* Pease pudding hot, pease pudding cold, 
Pease pudding in the pot, nine days old. 

Let us for a few months live as they lived 200 years 
ago. Boiled or fried slices of pease pudding are not un- 
savoury food ; and what boy would not prefer parched 
peas to nuts? 

Bartey.—Barley bread or cakes alone are not good for 
working men, they are too heating, but mixed with other 


| flour, or eaten with other kinds of food, barley is very 


nourishing. 

Oat cake is the bread of all Scotland, and much of Ire- 
land, and of the North of England ; and oat-meal made in- 
to broth and porridge, is the universal and almost the on- 
ly food of Highland children. Let those who have quailed 
under the charge of a Highland regiment, tell the re- 
sults. 

3read made of Rve is the chief food of farmers and la- 
borers in Germany and the North of Europe ; itis of a 
dark color, and little used with us, but it is very nourish- 
ing, and is a good substitute for wheat. 

InpiAN Corn orn Maize is the food of man overa large 
part of the world, and makes bread and cakes, not very 
palatable to us, but better than nothing in times of scar- 
city. [What say you to this, Buckeye Farmers ) 

Rice and Saco eaten alone may suffice for persons who 
take little exercise, for women and children, but not for 
These and ‘potato flour may be added to 


albumen of the potato was damaged in France by asevere | give bulk to the more nutritious kinds of meal above 


gust. The same disease, on a small scale, has been ob- 
served before, but not described in France ; its effect this 
year has been, that no potatoes are duly ripe, all are 
dropsical and have too much water, and less starch than 
usual, and their cells and tissue imperfect. The disease 
is worst in wet and damp soils, less in dry, and totally ab- 
sent from none, except in early sown crops that were 
ripe before the 10th of August. — Chemical analysis shews 
the potato fungus to contain of Azote 9.45, like many 
other fungi, and, like wholesome mushrooms. 

Aut LEAVES AND STEMS SHOULD BE BURNT.—Looking to 
next year’s danger of continuation of the disease, as the 
growth of fungi began this year on the diseased leaves 
and from them descended, through the stalks, into the 
roots and tubers, it is desirable that all dead stalks and 
leaves should be burnt; for if buried, they will carry 
with them myriads of invisible seeds into the ground ; 
and should next summer be wet, and the plants sickly, 
this buried spawn of fungi may propagate with fearful 
rapidity. The next year’s sets should therefore be plant- 
ed early, and if the plants continue healthy until the tu- 
bers ripen there will be no danger, because all analogy of 
fungous vegetable parasites shows that their growth fol- 
lows, and does not precede or cause disease. 

SEED FOR NEXT YEAR.—For planting next year, small 
tubers should be selected and set entire, as cutting the un- 
ripe and dropsical potatoes of this year may endanger 
their decay as soon as they are put into the damp ground. 
I would plant even large tubers entire ; but if cut, the 
sliced parts should be shaken in a sieve of quick lime un- 
til a hard skin is formed over the raw surface, as is often 
done in Scotland. All potatoes for seed should be sepa- 
rated from the rest immediately, and examined weekly 
till the time of planting, rejecting every one that has the 
smallest speck. ‘They shouldbe kept in the dryest place 





frost killing the leaves on the might of the 10th of Au- | mentioned. 


Lastly, let every poor man get his garden vegetables as 
forward as possible next spring ; let him plant his pota- 
toes early, and when the ground is dry ; let the sets be 


jentire, orif cut, let the pieces be shaken in a sieve of 


quick lime before planting. Before to-morrow’s sun has 
| set, let every man bestir himself, and take a little extra 
trouble in the next week, that he and his children may not 
suffer hunger in the next year. Let no man shut his eyes 
and fold his arms, and say there is no danger, but let one 


}and all arise to-morrow and put their shoulders to the 


wheel. The blessings of Providence will help, and rest 
on those who help themselves. ‘Up and be doing and 
| God will prosper.’ 
| May God comfort us again now after he hath plauged 
us. Prosper Thon the work of our hands upon us, O 
| prosper Thou our handy work. 
| Pracricat Resutts.—It is not true that potatoes are 
| Wearing out, or require a change of sorts, by raising fresh 
varieties from seeds ; the present disease is only the ac- 
jcidental effect of a wet and cold summer; the tubers 
| will ripen next year if there be sunshine, andif they are 
planted early. They should not be set in lands where 
potatoes have grown this year, for such lands will be full 
| of the spawn of fungi, ready to sieze on the next crop 
should the season be wet. The same kinds should not 
| be grown too long in the same ground. without changing 
|the sets for others grown in a different soil, as farmers 
change their seed-corn. As the plants growing from the 
! unripe watery and dropsical potatoes of 1845, may next 
| year be weak and less profilic than when the sets are ma- 
,ture and sound, would it not be wise and profitable for 
|merchants to import cargoes of sound potatoes from 
South America, St. Helena, or any extra European 
country where the malady has not prevailed in 1845. 
| 2. The malady is not a gangrene, not poisonous, nor is 
| 
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it a new disease; it isa wet rot, or growth of fungus in | 
the leaves and stalks, and under the skin of unripe wa- 
tery roots,.caused by the wet and cold summer of 1845 
all oyer Europe and in parts of America. ‘The potatoes 
ere loaded with excess of water, which brings on decay ; 
this decay breeds fungi, and the fungi consume the tissue 
of the tuber, and then die and rot. 

3. The present disease is caused by two much water 
within them, and dryness is the prevention and cure.— 
Take the greatest care for next planting; sound small 

otatoes should be chosen, and kept in separate layers in 
sheen or baskets, in a very dry place ; every layer should 
be bedded in wood-ashes, saw-dust, chaff, shavings, or 
chopped straw, or coal ashes, mixed with a very little dry 
powder of lime. They should be looked over once a 
week, and every potato removed that has the smallest 
speck. 

4. Next year plant early, and in dry weather, and not, 
if possible, in grounds which grew rotatoes this year, and 
which must be full of the spawn of fungi. Wehre they 
are planted in the same ground, salt or quick lime should 
be sown, as soon as the plant begins to grow, this will 
strengthen it to resist the fungus, which attacks only 
weak and sickly plants and roots. If sliced for setting, 
the slices should be shaken in a sieve with dry lime, and 
kept twenty four hours until a skin is formed over the 
cut surface. 





Tobacco around Fruit Trees. 
Mr. Eprror.—I have been engaged in the nA 
bacco business for a number of years, and I have 





important one. We shall speak of this subject 


again, and if thought desirable, give our readers 


Copy right. 
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Good News! The Bill has passed! 

We congratulate the friends of agriculture in Ohio, on 
the final passage, by the legislature, of an acT FOR THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. On referring to this 
law, which is given in another column, it will be seen that 
it is somewhat materially altered from the Bill agreed on 


The Weather has been remarkably cold for the past two 
weeks in these parts, and ground covered with 8 to 12 in- 


| the substance of the discovery—copy right or no| ches of snow, making fine sleighing. “The oldest inhab- 


itant’ can scarcely remember a winter so severe as this, 
|} in central Ohio. It is highly favorable to young wheat, 
and may be followed by a most productive season. 
History of the ‘mammy Bean,’ or Gate Apple, in our 
next. Also remarks on the varieties of clover & grass. 





i> The Law for the protection of fruit trees, gardens, 
&c., will be found in our next. 


The Legislature adjourned this morning, March, 2d, af- 
ter a session of just three months. 


Fancy Stock.---Our best thanks ard due to Messrs. E. 
T.& J. L. Cox, of Zanesville, for a couple of fancy 
chickens, for our little farm. 

A Correction.--In our last No. p. 31, speaking of Mr. 
| Nelson’s mode of growing corn, we said he appplies the 
jmanure to his landin the ‘spring.’ We should have, 
said, in the fall. 





Marriep, at the * Evergreen place,’ the resi- 
dence of Judge Wood, near Cleveland, on the 17th 
ult. Mr. F. R- Exriorr, editor of the W. R. Mag- 
azine ot Agriculture, &c., to Miss Sopuia A. 
youngest daughter of Mr. Henry Hopkins of Me- 
| dina, 

Allright, Brother E. Much joy to you and your 














; , | fair bride; and, since you have been so fortunate 
» ° " . ‘ 7 > .ee , } a 
been in the practice of putting the stalks which | by the joint committees, and introduced by Mr. Wetmore 


}as to loose that bet, you may send us ‘those oys- 


are stripped from the tobacco leaves, around my |in December. It was found impossible to obtain any ap- | 4,,..5 during this cold weather; we hope to have 
fruit trees, and I have never seen any manure| propriation for this purpose from the State Treasury; | t}e pleasure of sharing the other ‘fixens’ with 


or mode of culture that produced so rapid and | 
healthy a growth. 1 pile the stalks around the 
trees early in the Spring, and when rain falls the | 
juice descends into the ground; it kills all the| 
grass and weeds, keeps the ground mellow and 
rich, and I believe kills the insects.about the 
roots ; at all events my trees are never troubled 
with these insects. 

For the sake of experiment, I have put tobac- 
co stems around peach trees in the Summer, 
when the leaves were turning yellow in conse- 
quence of being surrounded with grass, or affect- 
ed with insects or disease, and the result was 
that after a few rains the leaves changed toa 
deep green, and the trees grew rapidly. Let| 
others try it and they will soon be convinced of| 
the utility of the practice. Yours, &c. 

Wituiam Powe. 

Union tp,, Morgan Co., O., 1846. 

*,* \\e heartily approve of this mode of using 
tobacco, and believe it will be found advanta- 
geous, especially as a preventive of the ravages 
of the peach tree worm. Those who have our 
past year’s volume will find the same remedy, 
though differently applied, recommended by a 
lady, on page 93.—Eb. 





Great discovery respecting Cows. 

The February number of Skinner’s Farmer’s 
Library, introduces to the American public, a 
translation of a French work, giving a full dis- 
cription of what purports to be a wonderful dis- 
covery in Kine ology—namely. an iufallible me- 
thod ‘whereby the quality and quantity of milk 
which any cow will give, may be accurately deter- 
mined by observing naturil marks or external in- 
dications alone; the length of time she will con- 
tinue to give milk, &c. &c.’ 

This discovery is said to have been fairly test- 
ed under the direction of several agricultural so- 
cieties of France, and the claims of its outhor, 
M. Guenon have been so fully substantiated that 
he has been awarded a gold medal and other 
honors. The ‘natural marks’ upon which the 
system is founded, are nothing more than certain 
‘ quirls’ of the hair upon the skin of the twist and 
back part of the thighs of the cow. The differ- 
ence in the form and position of these ‘quirls’ is 
illustrated by engravings; and a knowledge ot 
these is all that is required to judge of the char- 
acter of a cow, or even a ‘calf of three months 
old.’ 

Now with all deference to the superior judg- 


be permitted to entertain a shede or two of doubt 
in relation to this ‘discovery.? At any rate, 
we shall decline endorsing it, till we have had 
that ‘seeing which is believing.’ The matter 
will soon be put to the test,—and if one-half that 


hence the proposition for employing a State Commission- 


pensation could be given to members of the State Board, 
it was thought advisable by some, to increase the num- 
ber of that body so as to secure, if possible, the co-opera- 
tion of alarger number of patriotic and public spirited 
men. We sincerely hope that such will be found the ef- 
fects of that measure, and we have full confidence that 


: : oe 
the law generally will prove advantageous to the in- 


terests of the farming community and the state at large. 

It will be seen at a glance that this law is a very great 
improvement on the old one relating to agricultural so- 
cieties (now repealed.) That law only made it the duty 
of the County Commissioners to grant the Society a tri- 
fling amount from the county treasury ‘if they deemed it 
expedient.’ Thus leaving the commissioners to bear all 
the blame and opposition that any evil disposed or preju- 
diced person might feel disposed to attach to them; and in 
fact directly tending to produce this kind of opposition, 


/you and Mrs. E. at home in the ‘ Doves’ Nest,’ 


jer of Agriculture, had to be abandoned, and as no com- | some evening next summer.—Ep. O. C. 


Ohio Institution for the Blind. 
We are indebted to Mr. Cuapry, the Superin- 
| tendant of the Ohio Institute for the education 
of the Plind, for a copy of his annual Report to 
| the Legislature, relative to the condition and 
| prospects of that excellent Institution; also for a 
pamphlet of 62 pages, by the same author, enti- 
tled a Report on the Benevolent Institutions of 
| Great Britain and Paris; being observations made 
| by Mr. Chapin, during his visit to Europe the past 
summer, at which time he spent a large portion 
o! his time in visiting schools and asylums for 

| the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and the Insane. 
| The Institution of our own State, for the edu- 
| cation of the Blind, is one among others of which 
| the citizens of Ohio mzy justly feel proud. The 
| report for the past year, represents its condition 
/as highly prosperous, and reflects much credit on 
the Superintendant, and all concerned in its 





| 





so that in a majority of cases the commisioners declined | management. The number of pupils at the pres- 
granting the appropriation, and consequently the societies | ent time, is 68; admitted during the past year, 
soon failed. Again, the old law made no provisions fora 16; discharged, having completed the course of 
State Board, or central collecting and diffusing power, | education, 10. 








is claimed for it, is true, the discovery is really an 


which is necessary to impart life and vigor to the numer- | 
ous county societies, and by showing each one what all of 
the others have accomplished, infuse a laudable spirit of 
emulation and county pride among their meinbers. 

The Annual Meeting in December, provided for in the 


new law, can hardly fail of being one of great interest | country. 


| We designed making a few extracts from the 
| report, but our space will not permit. Mr. Cha- 
| pin’s observations on the Benevolent Institutions 
| of Europe, are quite interesting, and will be es- 

pecially appreciated by all who are concerned in 
| the management of similar establishments in this 
In comparing those of this country, 


and importance; and the Annual Report of the Board | With the institutions of the old world, his obser- 


will form a document of more practical value than any 
other that will probably be published by the legis!ature. 
Now, then, the question is, how many counties in the 
State will organize societies the present spring? [> See 
remarks on first page. 





Notices of Agricultural Publications, and of samples | 
of fine wool are unavoidably crowded out; together | 
with numerous inquiries on other matters. 


Postage.—W e do not often complain of this matter, es 
pecially since the reduced rates, but some of our subscri- 
bers are in the habit of writing us letters of inquiry, ask- 
ing information for their own benefit and taxing us with 
postage! Now in charity we presume these cases are at- 
tributable to inadvertance ; but is not such carelessness 
near akin to dishonesty ? And will it be any wonder if 
it should wound our temper a little after awhile ? 


Artichokes.—We will procure a supply of these roots 
for all our subscribers who desire them and send their or- 
ders soon. ‘The price will not exceed $1,00 per bushel. 

Cranberry Roots—Judge Short, of North Bend, (Cleves 
P.O, Hamilton Co.,) wishes to try an experiment in the 
culture of cranberries ; can any person in that part of the 
State furnish him with two or three dozen of the roots ? 


Those who have grafts to cut, or grapevines to trim, 
should perform this work withont delay. 





vations corroborate what has been asserted by 
others, that our’s are superior in many respects, 
| and especially in the regard that is paid to the in- 
tellectual and moral culture of the pupils. 


SaLt as A Fertivizer.—We have in another 
part of this paper recommended, as an experi- 
ment, the application of salt on the growing 
wheat crop. Since writing that article, we ob- 
serve in a late number of the Genesee Farmer, 
Dr. Lee says:— 

‘**In regard to the use of salt as a fertilizer, from 
|3to5 bushels may be sown. Unlike gypsum, 
ashes, and barn-yard manure, salt will all dis- 
solve at once, and hence will last in the soil but 
ashorttime. We prefer to apply 14 bushels ear- 
ly in the spring, as soon as the snow is off, and 
an equal quantity in four weeks thereafter, sown 
broad cast like plaster, with which we should 
mix it. We have a little apprehension that some 
of the particles of salt might fall on the centre of 
| Wheat plants, lodge, and when dissolved injure 
this tender vegetable. One could easily scatter a 








|few handsful, in the usual way of sowing, wait 
afew days, and then satisfy himself whether it 
would do to sow salt over a larger surface. We 
have never heard of any injury, but in all experi- 
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ments, due care should be used to avoid loss in 
any way. 

The fertilizers which promise the greatest ben- 
efit to the practical farmers of this State are salt, 
gypsum, lime, wood ashes, and charcoal. To 
render salt and gypsum more available, the duty 
should be taken off from salt and the canal tolls 
reduced toa mere nominal sum on both salt and 
plaster.” 


LAW OF OHIO. — 


An Act for the Encouragement of Agriculture, 
Passep Fepruary 27, 1846. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly | 


of the State of Ohio, That whenever thirty or 
more persons, residents of any county, or district 
embracing two counties of this State, shall organ- 
ize themselves into a society for the improve- 
ment of Agriculture within said county or dis- 


trict, and shall have adopted a constitution and | 


by-laws, agreeably to the rules and regulations to 
be furnished by the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture herein after created, and shall have appoint- 
ed the usual and proper officers; and when the 
said society shall have raised and paid to the 
Treasurer, by voluntary subscription, or by fees 
imposed upon its members, any sum of money in 
each year, not less than fifty dollars; and when- 
ever the President of said society shall certify to 
the respective county Auditors, the amount thus 
paid, attested by the oath of the Treasurer be- 
fore a Magistrate, it shall be the duty of the said 
county Auditors embraced within the district in 
which such society shall be organized, to draw 


an order on the Treasurer of the respective coun- | 
ties, in favor of the President and Treasurer of | 
suid society, for asum equal to the amount thus 


raised; Provided, it does not exceed half a cent 
to each inhabitant of the said county, upon the 
basis of the last previous national census, but 
not to exceed in any county the sum of two 
hundred dollars; and it shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer of the said county to pay the same. 
Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the several 
county or district societies which may be formed 
under the provisions of the preceding section, 
during the continuance of this act, annually to 
offer and award premiums for the improvement 
of soils, tillage, crops, manures, implements, 
stock, articles of domestic industry, and such 
other articles, productions and improvements, as 
they may deem proper; and may perform all such 
acts as they may deem best calculated to promote 
the agricultural and household manufacturing in- 
terests of the district, and of the State; and it 
shall also be their duty, so toregulate the amount 
of premiums and the different grades of the 
same, as that it shall be competent for small as 


/county Treasury, unless a certificate is presented | 
to the Auditor from the President of the State 
Board, showing that such reports have been duly | 
made. 

| Sec. 4. That M. L. Sullivant and Samuel Me- 
dary, of Franklin county; Allen Trimble, of 
Highland; Samuel Spangler and John Chaney, 
of Fairfield; Darius pm ao of Hamilton; John 
| B. Bayless, of Jefferson; Greenbury Keen, of Por- 
|tage: Simeon Perkins, of Summit; John I. Van- 
|metre, of Pike; Archer Watts and Felix Renick, 
of Ross; Elias Florence and William Gill, of 
| Pickaway; Jared P. Kirtland, of Cuyahoga; Da- 
vid Gregory, of Delaware; John McElderry, of 
Tuscarawas; Isaac Moore, of Lake; John Ful- 
ler, of Erie; George W. Gibbons, of Muskingum; 
|H. N. Gillett, of Lawrence; Anson Howard, of 
Champaign; John Eckels, of Hancock; Liba 
Lindley, jr., of Athens; Henry C. Brish, of Se- 
neca; Samuel Myers, of Crawford; David Ste-| 
vens, of Richland; John Martin, of Columbiana; | 
Gilman C. Mudgett, of Paulding; L. C. Goble, of 
|Putnam; Isaac Neiswanger, of Belmont; Aaron | 
Johnson, of Perry; Wm. McFadden, of Harrison; 
Frederick Ponner, of Greene; Jacob T. Pugsley, | 
of Fayette; Geo. W. Cowden, of Trumbull; Bil-| 
lius Kirtland, of Mahoning; Richard Warner, | 
of Medina; John M. Milligan and Absolom Dean, | 
of Butler; John Johnston, of Miami; Jesse Wil-} 
son, of Shelby; Abraham Studdebaker, of Darke; | 
Joseph Burns, of Coshocton; James L. Reynolds, | 
‘of Stark; Newton Larsh, of Preble; A. E. Strick- | 
‘ler, of Clinton; Benjamin Ruggles, of Belmont; 
Henry Protzman, of Montgomery; William R. 
Putnam, jr., of Washington; James Loudon, of 
Brown; Dowty Utter, of Clermont; and Beatty | 
McFarland, of Jefferson county, be and they are 
| hereby created a body corporate, with perpetual 
succession, in the manner hereafter described, | 
|under the name and style of the ‘Ohio State 
| Board of Agriculture.’ 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of said board, or 
}any ten of them, to meet in the city of Colum-| 
, bus, on the first Wednesday in April, after the 
| passage of this act, and to organize by appoint-| 
‘ing a president, secretary, and treasurer, and | 
such other officers as they may deem necessary; | 
| also, determine by lot the time that each member | 
shall serve, so that the term of service of one 
half of the members shall expire annually on| 
the day of the annual meeting in December; and | 
| the president shal! have power to call meetings | 
of the board whenever he may deem it expe- 
| dient. 
| See. 6. There shall be held, in the city of Co-| 
‘lumbus, on the first Wednesday after the first | 
| Monday in December, an annual meeting of the} 
| Ohio State Board of Agriculture, together with | 


well as large farmers to have an opportunity to| the president of each county agricultural socie- | 
compete therefor; and in making their awards, | ty, or other delegates therefrom, duly authorized, | 
special reference shall be had to the profits which | who shall, for the time being, be ez officio mem- | 
may accrue, or be likely to :ccrue from the im-| bers of the State Poard of Agriculture, for the 
proved mode of raising the crop, or of improving | 





purpose of deliberation and consultation as to the | 
the soil, or stock, or of the fabrication of the ar-| wants, prospects, and condition of the agricultu- | 
ticles thus offered, with the intention that the/ral interests throughout the State; and at such| 
premium shall be given for the most economical | annual meeting, the several reports from county | 
mode of improvement; and all persons offering societies shall be delivered to the president of the | 
to compete for premiums on improved modes of | Ohio State Poard of Agriculture; and the said 
tillage, or the production of any crops or other | presidents and delegates shall, «t this meeting, 
articles, shall be required before such premiums | elect suitable persons to fill all vacancies in the | 
are adjudged to deliver to the awarding commit- | Ohio State Poard of Agriculture. 
tee a full and correct statement of the process of} Sec. 7. And it shall be the duty of the said | 
such mode of tillage or production, and the ex-| board to make an annual report to the General | 
pense and value of the same, with a view of| Assembly of the State, embracing the proceed-| 
showing accurately the profits derived or expect-| ings of the board for the past year, and an ab- 
ed to be derived therefrom. |stract of the proceedings of the several county 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of each county or| agricultural societies, as well as a general view 
district society, to publish annually a list of the|of the condition of agriculture throughout the 
awards, and an abstract of the Treasurer's ac-| State, accompanied by such recommendations as 


| bevelled wheels, can always be used. 
{and A C be the two axles; two bevelled wheels, such as 


count, in a newspaper of the district; and to| 
make a report of their proceedings, during the 
year, and a synopsis of the awards for improve- 


they may deem interesting and useful. 
Sec. 8. That the act to authorize and encour- 
age the establishment of agricultural societies in 


ments in agriculture, and household manufac- 
tures, together with an abstract of the several 
descriptions of these improvements, and also 
make a report of the condition of agriculture in 
their county or district, which reports shall be 
made out in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Ohio State Poard of Agriculture, 
and shall be forwarded to the State Board at their 
annual meeting in December in each year. And 
no subsequent payment shall be made from the 


this State, and for other purposes therein set 
forth, passed March twelfth, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine, be and the same is| 
hereby repealed; provided, the acts done, obliga- | 
tions incurred, and rights acquired, under the | 
provisions thereof, shall remain in no wise altered | 
or affected by thisact. Exias F. Drake, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SeaBurY Forp, 
Speaker of the Senate. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





> We have received several communications for 
our Ladies’ Department which are not quite suited for 
our purpose, without some amendations, which we have 
not time to make now. ELEN is mistaken in supposing 
that her communication is not ‘sentimental.’ Her senti- 
ments are good, but we would prefer facts and practical 
instructions, to thoughts and opinions, unless expressed 
with more than common force and talent. 


A communication signed Ipa, containing strictures on 
female education, is very well written, and expresses 
much truth, thougk we have doubts whether its publica- 
tion will prove interesting or profitable to many of our 
readers. Besides, we are half inclined to suspect it was 
written by some one—an old bachelor perhaps—whose 
mind has become a little soured with age and disappoint- 
ments ; and we cannot admit such characters into our 
‘ladies’ saloon.’ If we are mistaken, however, and learn 
that it is really the production of a lady, the communica- 


| tion shall be inserted. 


A female friend in Belmont Co. has our thanks for her 
good wishes. Such letters as hers, though we may not 
publish them, always accomplish one of the objects desi- 
red by the writers -they ‘encourage us in our labors,’ by 
assuring us that our labors are appreciated by those for 
whose benefit they are designed. 


{> Hints on floriculture, &c. will be given when the 
proper time arives. We are short of space now. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


(3 Every Farmer, and every Laboring Man, as well 
as every Mechanic, will find great and frequent advantage 
from a knowledge of the Science of Mechanics. 
young men, and see ! 


On the Mechanic Powers. 

From Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art: 
copied by the permission of the publishers. 
Wuee.work.—Continued from our last, page 29. 

Toothed wheels are of three kinds, distinguished by the 








Try it, 


| position which the teeth bear with respect to the axis of 


the wheel. When they are raised upon the edge of the 


| wheel, as in fig. 26, they are called spur wheels, or spur 
| gear 


W hen they are raised parallel to the axis, as in fig. 
it is called a crown wheel. When the teeth are raised 


Fig. 28. 


28, 


on asurface inclined to the plane of the wheel, as in fig. 
29, they are called bevelled wheels. 


Fig. 29. 





If a motion round one axis is to be communicated 
to another axis parallel to it, spur gear is generally used. 
Thus, in fig. 27, the three axes are parallel to each other. 

f a motion round one axis is to be communicated to 
another at right angles to it, a crown wheel, working in a 
spur pinion, as in fig. 28, will serve; or the same object 
may be obtained by two bevelled wheels, as in fig. 29. 

If a motion round one axis is required to be communi- 
cated to another inclined to it at any proposed angle, two 
In fig. 30, let A B 


Fig. 30. 
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| D E and E FP, on these axles will transmit the motion or 


rotation from one to the other, and the relative velocity 
may as usual, be regulated by the proportional magnitude 
of the wheels. 

The most famili«r case in which wheelwork is used to 
produce and regu!ate motion merely, without any refer- 
ence to weight to be raised or resistances to be overcome, 














is that of chronometers. In watch and clock work, the 
object is to cause a wheel to revolve with a uniform ve- 
locity, and at a certain rate The motion of this wheel is 
indicated by an index or hand placed upon its axis, and 
carried round with it. In proportion to the length of the 
hand, the circle over which its extremity plays is enlarged 
and its motions become more perceptible. This circle is 
divided, so that very small fractions of a revolution of the 
hand may be accurately observed. 
it is required to give motion to two hands, and sometimes 
tothree. These motions proceed at different rates, ac- 
cording to the subdivisions of time generally adopted.— 


In most chronometers | 
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with the pendulam, so as to oscillate with it. In the posi- | manner already 
tion of the pendulum represented in the figure, the pallet | On the axis of the crown wheel is placed a pinion, d 
I, stops the motion of the wheel A, and entirely suspends | which drives another crown wheel, K. 


the action of the weight W, fig. 31, so that for a moment 
the entire machine is motionless. The weight M, how- 


ever, falls by its gravity towards the lowest position, and 


The 


disengages the pallet I from the tooth of the wheel. 
Fig. 32. 


One wheel revolves in a minute, bearing a hand which | 
plays round a circle divided into sixty equal parts; the mo- | 


tion of the hand over each part indicating one second, and 
a complete revolution of the hand being performed in one 
minute. Another wheel revolves once, while the former 
revolves sixty times; consequently the hand carried by 
this wneel revolves ence in sixty minutes, or one hour.— 
The circle on which it plays is, like the former, divided 
into sixty equal parts, and the motion of the hand over 
each division is performed in one minute. 
erally called the minute hand, and the former the second 
hand. 

A third wheel revolves once, while that which carries 


This is gen- | 


described in the ’seapement of a clock.— 


On the axis of 

















this is placed the pinion c, which plays in the teeth of the 
third wheel, L. The pinion b, on the axis of L, is en- 
gaged with the wheel M, called the centre wheel. The 


axle of this wheel is carried up through the centre of the 


= 
Pe 


the minute hand, revolves twelve times; consequently | 
this last wheel, which carries the hour hand, revolves ata | 
rate twelve times less than that of the minute hand, and | 


dial. A pinion, a, is placed upon it, which works in the 
great wheel, N. On this wheel the main-spring immedi- 
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therefore seven hundred and twenty times less than the | 


second hand. We shall now endeavor to explain the 


manner in which these motions are produced and regula- | 


ted. Let A, B,C, D, E, fig. 31, represent a train of 
wheels, and a, b, c,d, represent their pinion, e being a 
cylinder on the axis of the wheel E, round which a rope 
is coiled, sustaining a weight, \. Let the effect of this 
weight, transmitted through the train of wheels, be opposed 
by a power, P, acting upon the wheel A, and let this pow- 
er be supposed to be of such nature as to cause the weight 
W to decend with a uniform velocity,andat any proposed 
rate. The wheel E carries on its circumference eighty 
four teeth. The wheel D carries eighty teeth: the wheel 
C is also furnished with eighty teeth, and the wheel B with 


Ww 


seventy five. The pinionsd and ¢ are each furnished 
with twelve leaves, and the pinions 6 and a with ten. 

If the power at P be so regulated as to allow the wheel 
A to revolve once ina minute, with a uniform velocity, a 
hand attached to the axis of this wheel will serve as the 
second hand. The pinion a, carrying ten teeth, must re- 
volve seven times and a half to produce one revolution of 
B, consequently fifteen revolutions of the wheel A will 
produce two revolutions of the wheel B; the wheel B 
therefore revolves twice in fifteen minutes. The pinion b 


must revolve eight times to produce one revolution of the | 


wheel C, and therefore the wheel C must_revolve once in 
four quarters of an hour, or in one hour. If a hand be 
attached to the axis of this wheel. it will have the motion 
necessary for the minute hand. The pinion ¢ must re- 
volve six and two thirds times to produce one revolution 
of the wheel D, and therefore this wheel must revolve 
once in six and two thirds hours. Thepinion d revolves 
seven times for one revolution of the wheel E, and there- 
fore the wheel E will revolve once in forty-six and two 
thirds hours. 


On the axis of the wheel C, a second pinion may be | 
placed, furnished with seven leaves, which may lead a | 
wheel of eighty four teeth, so that this wheel shall turn | 


once during twelve turns of the wheel C. If a hand be 


fixed upon the axis, this hand will revolve once for twelve | 
revolutions of the minute hand fixed upon the axis of the | 


If 


wheel C; that is, it will revolve once in twelve hours. 


it plays upon a dial divided into twelve equal parts, it will | 


move over each part in an hour, and will serve the purpose 
of the hour hand of the chronometer. 

We have here supposed that the second hand, the min- 
ute hand, and the hour hand, move on seperate dials. This, 
however, is not necessary. This axis of the hour hand is 
commonly a tube, enclosing within it that of the minute 
hand, so that the same dial serves for both. The second 
hand, however, is generally furnished with a separate 
dial. 


We shall now explain the manner in which a power is | 


applied to the wheel A, so as to regulate and equalize the 
effeet of the weight W. Suppose the wheel A furnished 
with thirty teeth, as in fig. 32; if nothing check the mo- 
tion, the weight W would descend with an accelerated ve- 
locity, and would communicate an accelerated motion to 
the wheel A. This effect, however, is interrupted by the 
following contrivance: L M isa pendulum vibrating on 
the centre L, and so regulated that the time of its oscilla- 
tions is one second. The pallets I and K are connected 


| will revolve once in a minute. 


| pallets in checking the motion of the wheel A, and allow- 


weight W begins then to take effect, and the wheel A 
turns from A toward B. Meanwhile the pendulum M 
oscillates to the other side, and the pallet K falls under a 
tooth of the wheel A, and checks for a moment its fur- 
ther motion. On the returning vibration, the pallet K 
becomes again disengaged, and allows the tooth of the 
wheel to escape, and by the influence of the weight W, 
another tooth passes before the motion of the wheel A 
is again checked by the interposition of the pallet I. 

I rom this explanation, it will appear that, in two vi- 
brations of the pendulum, one tooth of the wheel A passes 
the pallet I, and therefore, if the wheel A be furnished 


| with 29 teeth, it will be allowed to make one revolution 


during 60 vibrations of the pendulum. If, therefore, the 
pendulum be regulated so as to vibrate secondsJthis wheel 
From the action of the 


| ing its teeth alternately to escape, this has heen called the 
escapement wheel, and the wheel and pallets together are 

| generally called the escapement, or *scapement. 
| _ We have already explained that, by, reason of the fric- 
tion on the points of support, and otber causes, the swing | 
| of the pendulum would gradually diminish, and its vibra- | 
| tion at length cease. This, however, is prevented by the 
|action of the teeth of the *scapement wheel upon the pal- 
| lets, which is just sufficient tocommunicate that quantity | 
| 


| of force to the pendulum which is necessary to counter- 
act the retarding effects, and to maintain its motion. It 
| thus appears that, although the effect of the gravity of 
the wight W in giving motion to the machine is at inter- | 
| Vals suspended, yet this part of the force is not lost, being, | 
during these intervals, employed in giving to the pendu- 
lum ail that motion which it would lose by the resistances 
| to which itis inevitably exposed. ; 
| In stationary clocks, and in other cases in which the | 
| bulk of the machine is not an objection, a descending | 
weight is used as the moving power. But in watches and | 
| portable chronometers, this would be attended with evi- 
|dent inconvenience. Insuch cases, a spiral spring, called | 
| the main-spring, is the moving power. The manner in | 
| which this spring communicates rotation to an axis, and 
the ingenious method of equalizing the effect of its vari- | 
| able elasticity, by giving to ita leverage, which increases 
- ee elastic force diminishes, has been already ex- 
| plained. 


Fig. 20. 








|. A similar objection lies against the use of a pendulum 
in portable chronometers. A spiral spring of a similar 
| kind, but infinitely more delicate, called a Aair-spring, is 
| substituted in its place. This spring is connected with 
/a nicely balanced wheel, called the balance-wheel, which 
| plays in pivots. When this wheel is turned to a certain 
extent in one direction, the hair-spring is coiled up, and its 
| elasticity causes the wheel to recoil, and return to a posi- | 
| tion in which the energy of the spring acts in the oppo- | 
site direction. The balance wheel then returns, and con- 
tinually vibrates in the same manner. ‘The axis of this 
wheel is furnished with pallets similar to those of the pen- 
| dulum, which are alternately engaged with the teeth of 
| a crown wheel, which takes the place of te ’scapement 
| wheel already described. 
| A general view of the work of a common watch is rep- | 
| resented in fig. 33. A is the balance wheel, bearing pal- 
lets p p upon its axis; C isthe crown wheel, whose teeth 
| are suffered to escape alternately by those pallets in the | 





ately acts. O P is the main-spring stripped of its barrel. 
The axis of the wheel M, passing through the centre of 
the dial, is squared at the end to receive the minute-hand. 
A second pinion, Q, is placed upon this axle, which drives 
a wheel, T. On the axle of this wheel, a pinion, g, is 
| placed, which drives the hour wheel V. This wheel is 
| placed upon a tubular axis, which encloses within it the 
jaxisof the wheel M. This tubular axis, passing through 
| the centre of the dial, carries the hour-hand. 
| ‘The wheels A, B, C, D, E, fig. 31, correspond to the 
wheels C, K, L, M, N, fig. 33; and the pinlons a, b, ¢, d, 
e, fig 31, correspond to the pinions d, c, b, a, fig. 33. From 
what has already been explained of these wheels, it will be 
| obvious that the wheel M, fig. 33, revolves once in an 
' hour, causing the minute-hand to move round the dial 
| once in that time. ‘This wheel at the same time turns the 
| pinion Q, which leads the wheel T. This wheel again 
| turns the pinion g, which leads the hour wheel V. ‘The 
| leaves and teeth of these pinions and wheels are propor- 
| tioned, as already explained, so that the wheel V revolves 
/once during twelve revolutions of the wheel M. The 
| hour-hand, therefore, which is carried by the tubular axle 
| of the wheel V, moves once round the dial in twelve 
hours. 

Our object here has not been to give a detailed account 
of watch and clock work. Such a general account has 
only been attempted as may explain how tooth-and-pin- 
ion work may be applied to regulate motion. 


(Our next will be on the PuLiey.) 





Letter from Samuel Williams. 
Manufactures and Agriculture---The right spirit moving 
in Seneca Co., N. Y.---Farmer’s prejudices---need of 
scientific knowledge. 
Frienp M. B. Batenam:—TI like the criticism 


on a new theory of creation, by your Mt. Tabor 
correspondent, as much for it humor, as for its 
‘common sense.’ But your article from the ‘Mich- 
igan Tocsin,’ draws wrong conclusions from true 
premises. He, the author, attributes the deteri- 
oation in the wheat crop of the west, to the ex- 
port of that article, as nothing is returned to the 
soil to compensate the loss. ‘To remedy this evil, 
he advocates the Chinese plan, of making and 
consuming all at home, thus cutting off all inter- 
course with the outside barbarians. Did he ever 
read Craboe's Eorough, 

‘ Behold a sailor just returned from sea, 

His wife beside, a child on either knee ?” 
I presume not, or he would not now aver, that 
the merchant and the sailor, are a useless ex- 
pense, an exerescence or fungus on the healthy 
body politic. He calis our naval officers lazy.— 
If he could be in the waist of a line of battle- 
ship, one squally night at sea, methinks he 
would not then charge the officers of the deck, 
with earning their living at the rings of the an- 
chors. He also commits a cardinal error in his 
statistics of specie. He says there is a constan 
‘drain of specie from this country’ to pay for im- 
ports. Now, take up any five consecutive years 
since the war with England, and our import of 
specie has far exceeded the export. According 
to the Treasury Reports, our imports of specie 
from 1821 to 1841, exceeds our exports of the 
same metals $47,741,600. In the years of glory,our 
import of specie very much exceeded the export, 
as we then paid our debts in western and other 
State stocks, United States Bank stocks, and 
other paper devices. 
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OHIO CULTIVATOR. 








But I must stop, for your paper is no place 
a squabble on political economy ; suffice it tosay, 


that our manufactures are already in advance of | wheat trom the acre. 
our agriculture, so far as variety and perfection | # letter. 


is concerned. Think of one western town, Pitts- 
burgh, turning out 200 tons of rolled iron daily, 
for one article, tosay nothing of the matchless 
product of its work-shops, cotton mills, found- 
ries, ship yards, &c. &e. But | trust no Ohio far- 
mer is so simple, as to complain of a foreign mar- 
ket for his products merely because the export is | 
a drain on his soil, so long as he is daily wasting 
or failing to make on his farm, only the smallest 
provision in the shape of manures, for the growth 
of future crops. 

I am glad to say that the farmers of Seneca 
are fast waking up to the real interests and digni- 
ty of their calling. Farmer's clubs have been 
formed in almost every town. Here the ‘face of 
the man sharpens that of his friend.’ Here the 
practical farmer can call the book to his aid with 
impunity; and the neophite here learns that the 
book alone can enable him to understand and ex- 
plain the ‘hope that is in him;’ hence the demand 
for agricultural papers has more than doubled in 
this county in the last two months. 

Strange as it may seem, farmers will only be 
taught by a purely practical farmer, that there are 








But | am making too long | 
Ss. W. 
Waterloo, Seneca Co,, N. Y., Feb. 1846. 


Inquiries---Summer pasture---Buckwheat as 
Manure. 


Mr. Batesam:—I wish to make an inquiry or 


urchased a small farm last tall, and | find most} 


Do you not know of something that | 
I might sow upon it, that would grow rapidly | 
and afford good feed the next summer? Never} 
having practised turning stock into the road to} 
get a living, | do not like to do it now. 

Please give me your opinion, also as to the ben- 
efit of sowing buckwheat to plow under as man- 
ure for wheat. Can you not find a place in your | 
first March number to answer these inquiries, as, 
I wish to know early enough to sow as soon as 
the land will admit. Yours, &c. 

Witson Puetprs. 

Morris, Knox Co. O., Feb. 1846. 

Rerty.—We do not know of any article that 


| 


| 


| 
| 


for | Ohio, and then ask yourselves, why it is that the | to 8 acres of land. His rule is the same for Tim- 
| English farmer gets a four-fold larger product of othy seed, or the two mixed. 


Mr. Ridehour states that not less than 230 bush- 


|els of clover seed was raised by the farmers of 
jone quarter of his township (Mifflin) the past 


year! 


Pruning Fruit Trees. 
The best fruit is generally found among the 


twoof you; tobe short, (which is your request,) | largest specimens of any particular variety;* and 
|I p 


the exception will be found among such as have 


\of it is under the plow, leaving only a small field | grown in the shade. 
\for pasture, and that is nearly one half destroyed | 
| by worms. 


The largest specimens grow on thrifty branches; 
not more however, on young trees than on old 
ones that support thrifty shoots. Hence the great 
importance of judicious pruning, so that the sap 
may flow into fewer branches, giving them a 
larger growth—larger leaves, and larger fruit. 

Another advantage of pruning, is to allow free 
access to the sun and air, without which the 
juices are not perfectly elaborated, and the fruit 
never attains its highest flavor. Asan example: 
No correct idea can be formed of the excellence 


| of the Swaar, or the Spitzenburgh, from such as 


have grown on stunted trees. 
In this climate, some varieties of the apple, 
are damaged by smutty spots on the skin, (lich- 


can advantagesusly be sown upon a worm eaten | ens,) which prevent the part so covered, from 


field that -vill produce good pasture feed for cattle | growing as fast as the rest of the fruit; and also 








some secrets in farming not yet ‘included in their 
philosophy.” Yet no man so readily as the far- 
mer, gives up his right in legislation to the law- | 
yer, or his hope of heaven to the dictation of the 
priest. But the theoretical farmer, and the ae. 
ricultural chemist, almost invariably heretofore, | 
presented a hostile front—a sort of porcupine ex- | 
terior, armed at all points. The day, however, 
is now approaching when ¢ruth as truth, will be | 
received by the farmer, with the same faith, whe- | 
ther from the laboratory of the chemist or the pa- | 
ges of the book, as though it came really from one | 
of themselves. 

To make a good lawyer ora priest, long and | 
patient study is considered indispensible. To 
make a good mechanic, at least some knowledge 
of mathematics is necessary, before he can be en- 
trusted to frame a building, or to construct any 
article in mechanics, requiring a given power, 
regularity or motion. But ask a farmer what it 
takes to make a good farmer, and he will by his 
own showing, place farming, in an intellectual 
position as a science, far below that of the me- 
chanic. Nine times outef ten he will place it on 
a level with that of the wood sawyer, or the Irish 
hod carrier. Make farming what God in the be- 
ginning designed it to be,—an intellectual occu- 
pation, and you will rid the laboro its drudgery, 
of all its terrors. But as long as the farmer pur- 
sues his calling mechanicaily, without other light 
than traditionary practice, or the vagaries of the 
crazy moon, just so long will he be a mere wood 
sawyer, a drudge, stimulated only by a fear of 
want; a stimulous akin to that felt by his fellow- 
laborer, the horse, who in turn fears only the 
whip. Every man’s farm is a great chemical 
laboratory. Yet how many hundred farmers 
have I heard complain of the drudgery of their 
calling. But who ever heard of a chemist com- 
plain of the drudgery of his art, shut up as he is 
day after day amid the fumes of liberated acids? 
Did the great Fulton ever complain of the drudg- 
ery of his labor in constructing the steam engine! 
I presume not, for here the immortal mrvp lifted 
up and sustained the mortal Bopy. Verily every 
farmer is a practical chemist on a grander scale 
than him of the laboratory, but he does not know 
it. Let himstudy the science of his great calling, 
and his body will be sustained by the co-working 
of his mind. Then, and not till then, will he 
have that faith in the unerring laws of nature, 
which will nerve his arm to combat and insure 
the victory. 


| 
| 


Burn a bushel of wheat, and th» analysis of| 


its ashes shows thatit contains more of the phos- 
phates of lime and potash, than any other grain; 
yet how few farmers manu e their wheat fields 
with a view to this fact. Common wood ashes, 
burned or crushed bones, horns, hoofs, poudrette, 
urine, &c. furnish these phosphates in the great- 
est profusion. In England wine 40 to 70 impe- 


rial bushels of wheat are raised to the acre, they 
Think of this, farmers of 


have no wood ashes. 





| 


the ensuing summer. 
ly destroyed, we would advise Mr. Phelps to 
plow it up, and hire some in its stead of his 


sown this spring, (on oats or wheat.) If this can- 
not be done, we would leave the pasture to pro- 
duce what it would for thisseason,—and sow 2 


or 3 acres, or more, of corn thickly for fodder, in| 
This can be cut green if wanted | 


the spring, 
and fed daily to cows and other stock if short of 
pasture, or can be cured for winter use, as men- 
tioned on several occasions in our volume of the 
past year. 


A mixture of peas and oats is very good for | 
|the same purposes—producing a large amount of | 
|excellent fodder, if cut a little before ripe. 
Another crop that may be sown with great pro- | 


fit for producing a supply of hay for Winter, is 
MILLET. 
will speak of this again soon, and endeavor to 
| procure a supply of the seed if wanted. The ex- 
| pense of seed will not exceed 50 or 75 cts. per 
| acre. 

\they would be found just the thing for cutting 
green for summer feed. Have any of our Eng- 
\lish friends tried this crop in Ohio! If so we 
would like to hear the result. The same of Lu- 
cern, andCrimson Trefoil. 

Plowing in Buckwheat as manure for wheat 
will be found highly beneficial on worn out, or 
naturally poor lands, especially when deficient in 
vegetable matter. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that in proportion to its bulk or weight, 
buckwheat contains a less quantity of solid mat- 
ter or elements of nutrition than clover or almost 
any other plants. It is also found’to contain a 
smaller per centage of the saline or mineral con- 
stituents than most others ; hence if there is rea- 
son tosuspect that the land is exhausted of these, 
lime or ashes should be added with the buck- 
wheat, and plaster also, if not too expensive. 


green crops as manure, before long ; and an essay 
on the application of lime on wheat, &c., may be 
looked for in our next number. 


Sowing Clover Seed. 


wheat and clover, informs us that he does not ap- 


commended by R. B. in our last. He prefers to 
wait till the danger of hard freezing is over, say 
the latter part of March. He does not care about 
having any snow on the ground, but if rain falls 
shortly after sowing, all the better. 


as they are apt to grow so strong as to smother 

the clover, and do not come off as early as wheat, 

so as toallow as good achance for full growth. 
He recommends using a bushel of clover seed 








If the grass is now most-| prevent it from ripening. 


This need not be sown till June. We} 


If Spring Tares or Vetches could be obtained, | 


We shall speak more fully of the advantages of | 


Mr. H. Ridenhour, an experienced farmer of 
this (Franklin) county, and successful grower of 


prove of sowing clover seed quite as early as re- 


He also disapproves of sowing clover on oats, | 


Instances may often 
be found in the Rhode Island Greening, wherea 


his | part of the apple is mellow, while the smutty 
neighbors, if it can be done conveniently, until a} 
new meadow can be produced from grass seeds | 


part is crude and green. For this defect, the 
| best remedy is careful pruning, so as freely to ad- 
mit the sun and air. 

Biennial bearing is a habit to which some va- 
rieties of the apple are very subject, producing 
in one year an over-load of stunted fruit, but in 
the next, little or nothing. Ofcourse, such va- 
rieties are of less value than if they were regu- 
lar bearers; and like animals that work by fits 
and starts, their energies are illdirected. It ap- 
pears that the nourishment and vigor of the tree 
is so much exhausted on the fruit, that none is 
left for the production of blossom buds for the 
next year. Now it is evident, that by lessening 
the number of buds, there will be more nourish- 
ment for them that remain; and if the pruning 
be close enough, there will be new twigs and blos-: 
soms for the following season. 

Having thus shown the advantages of PRUNING 
the adverbs HOW and WHEN may next claim 
our attention. ; 

In young trees, the branches are often so erect 
| that the bark between them, is enclosed by the 
wood, which is insufficient to bind them togeth- 
jer, especially when fruit, leaves, rain-drops and 
| strong winds, all conspire toseparate them. Let 
the knife or the saw then be applied in time— 
the sooner the better; and very little loss of bear- 
|ing wood is sustained even when such shoots 
have been spared too long—for a thrifty tree soon 
recovers from such injuries. . 

The twigs that bear heavy crops for a few years, 
become stunted. Lessen the number of these 
j annually, and at the same time, encourage new 
| branches to be ready to take their places—never 
| forgetting that the best fruit grows on thrifty 
| twig's. 

All crop bearing branches should be removed, 
| with all others, that stand too near together. 
| We want a free, open top. 

Trees that are timely and judiciously trimmed, 
will not require the amputation of large limbs. 
Wherever this has to be done however. it would 
| be well to apply paint to the naked part. It costs 
little; and if retouched once in two or three years, 
it would prevent the trunk from decaying, and 
from forming holes for the squirrels or blue birds. 
| Writers have differed much in opinion in re- 
|gard to the best time for trimming trees, but I 

have performed the operation whenever I could 
| conveniently attend to it, both in summer and in 
| Winter, in spring and in autumn; and I have 
‘found no difference worthy of notice. As au- 
jtumnal pruning however, had been especially 
‘denounced, I was careful to paint the naked 
| parts. 

| Persons employed to trim orchards, ought to 
| have some idea of neatness, and to know that to 


| 





* The largest sorts, however, are very frequently not the best. 
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bruise or haggle a fruit tree, is very improper. 
To use anaxe among them, requires a very care- 
ful hand. To save skin with the surgeon, and 
to save bark with the pruner, are maxims of great 
consequence. In cutting off branches, do it with 
a view to their healing over in the shortest time; 
and where the diameter is much thicker near the 
trunk, it may be well to insert the saw two or 
three inches higher on the limb. DE. 

Aurora, Cayuga co., N. Y. 

Afflictive—The following portion of a private note, re- 
ceived with the foregoing communication from our es- 
teemed friend Davip THomas, has caused us much’sadness, 
and will be read with emotions of heartfelt sympathy and 
regret by his numerous friends and correspondents : 

‘ Dear Friend :---Death has made sad inroads into our 


family since I saw thee last. Both my son, Abel, and his | 


wife, (who lived in the house with us,) died last month, 
[Jan.] She on the 11th and he on the 20th. Both had 
been long out of health ; he for 7 or 8 years with a bad 
cough, as thou may remember. I will trouble thee with 
no eulogies on his character, but he had managed my 
farming business for 25 years, and 1 almost feel as if I 
had lost my right arm.*** This event has thrown on me 
a double burden of care. My writing days are almost 
over. 

Columbus Horticultural Society.—Notice of a 
meeting in our next. 


Miami Porx.—The Miami valley may challenge 
the world in the production of Indian Corn and 
Pork. The following certificates of some speci- 
mens of the latter production, we find in the 
Germantown Gazette: 

‘Received at the Pork House of Messrs. Hoff 
& Deckert of Miamisburg, a lot of hogs consist- 
ing of twenty-one, aged 19 months, and raised by 
Messrs. Hains & Gaskins, on the farm of Mr. R. 
Hains, of Washington township, Montgomery 
county, and whose average weight was 4314 lbs.! 
They severally weighed as follows: 488,485, 445, 
375, 400, 408, 397, 462, 439, 473, 422, 400, 443, 
400, 421, 407, 873, 424, 527!, 453 and 408.” 





Scroro AHEAD yeT!—The following from the 
Chilicothe Advertiser, we think is a little ahead 
of the foregoing. The Montgomery porkers must 
try again! 

‘On Thursday last, the finest lot of hogs that 
we have ever seen, was killed at the slaughter 
house of John Marfield, in this city. They were 
owned by John H. Maxwell, of Green township, 
in this county. There were fifty-four hogs in the 
lot, and their average weight was 360 pounds. 
Fifty of these averaged THREE HUNDRED AND SE- 
VENTY pounds each!! We give herewith the 
weight of nine ALL oF ONE LITTER. We doubt 
whether this has ever been beaten in the Union. 
386, 454, 456, 452, 456, 526, 534, 516, 544. 

These nine averaged a fraction less than Four 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY pounds each.’ 


Latest discovery concerning the potatoe rot.— 
Among the items of the late English news, it is 
stated that a writerin the Edinburgh Witness, 
ascribes the potatoe disease to the anger of the 
Almighty, on account of the passing of the May- 
nooth grant!” 


A drone should be as rare in society as in a 
hive of bees, and deserves to be treated in the 
same way. 














ENGLISH NEWS. 
H ghly Important—Probable Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

The Cambria bring dates to February 4th. The news is of a 
high!y gratifying and important character. Parliament assembled 
on the 22d of January. The Queen’s speech, and the remarks of 
the Prime Minister, were of a decidedly pacific character—afford- 
ing assurance that the differences with this country respecting Ore- 
gon, will be settled without war. Sir Robert Peel has also dec!ared 
the intentions of the Ministry, in re!ation to the exciting subject of 
the Corn laws, and recommends a great reduction of duties on 
bread stuffs and provisions generally, with further reductions an- 
nually for three years, at the end of which time ali duties thereon 


shall cease! ; : 
It is confidently expected that this p!an wi'l be adopted by Parlia- 


ment, thongh strong opposition will be made from the landed in- 
terests, Some influential members are strongly advocating the to- 
tal and immediate repeal! of all duties on bread stuffs and provisions. 
t is obvious from the tone of Sir Robert Peel's speech, and the lead- 
ing papers of England, that a great revolution of opinions and 
policy in regard to matters of trade and commerce, is fast taking 
place there, and iis influence will soon affect the commercial regu- 
lations of other countries. But we leave these matteas for others 
to diseuss. 





_OHIO CULTIV ATOR. 





The following are the alterations proposed to be made immedi- SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, 
ately on articles in which the people of this country are mostly in- | For sale at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator. 


terested- [Next building south of the Capitol, up stairs.] 
JU} Remember that a Quarter of grainis 8 bushels, and the ae 
TO HORTICULTURISTS. 


English shilling is equal to 24 cents, 
PREVIOUS DUTY. REDUCED To ‘PHE subscriber has the most extensive and rare collection of 
3acon, ; . 14s per ewt. ‘. - Free Fruits cultivated in any establishment in Ohio. He is desirous 
Beef, fresh. . 8s do ; f : é Free to let his Nursery on equitable shares for aterm of years. Any one 
salted. x &s doe - : . ° 5 Free desiring to engage in the Nursery business possessing a good moral 
Hay, : . I6s do ‘ 7 ; Fe Free character and business habits will do well to apply immediately. 
Hides. - 2d do A 3 ‘ : . Free JOUN A. LAZELL, 
Meat, . . &s do : : - : - Free 
Pork, - : ts do - . : : - Free 
Buckwheat, . _-_ =— . . : - 1s per quarter 
Butter, . - 20s do : - 103 per cwt 
Candles, tallow, lis do : - : . 3s do 
“ Stearine, _-_ — 1}d per pound 
53 do 


Columbus, Feb. 27, 1846. 


‘SAMPSON? AND ‘ HERCULES. 
‘JP HE imported English Draft Horse ‘Sampson,’ and his three 
year o'd colt, * Hercules,’ will stand the ensuing season, at the 
Red Lion Hotel in Circleville. 
‘Terms.—Por Sampson, $7 asing'e leap, $12 the season, and 815 


Cheese, - 10s 6d do : : 
by CAS 2 - - - - 

tone le ed — _" p-tasendyp | to insure; for Hercules, $5, $3 and $10. 

Hams, , l4s per ewt ‘ 7s aa cwt | Marestrom a distance will be taken by the season only, and 
Hops. . : 903. do F : . 45s ! ae charged the insuring price, with no extra charge for pasture. 

Indian Co n, heavy duty Js per quarter Colum! d Circleville. M ... F. a & BROTHERS. 

Mea!, re , : Is per ewt | olumbus and Circleville, March 1, 1846. 

Rice, . 6s per ewt - : - Is do PREP ALE TE ELS TERE ee SS IF ne Re 

Tallow,  - 386d do - + + Isperewt ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 

Wneatr—Whenever the averege price of wheat made up and pub- { Rochester, N. Y.] 


lished in the manner required by law shall be, for eve- : ; , 
ry quarter, HE subscribers offer for sale 200,000 fruit trees of different ages 
Under 4s, the duty shall be, for every quarter, and kinds, thoroughly tested upon bearing trees in the city and 
48s and under 46s_ : : vicinity. Also a good assortment of hardy ornamental trees and 
19s “ its shrubs. 
50s 4 51s Persons ordering from us may depend upon their orders being 
51s “ 52s faithfully executed, and the trees will be carefully packed and for- 
528 58 . ‘ ; " warded to any address. Wecana'so furnish any amountof scions 
53s and upwards, : . 3 and young stock tor nurseries at the west. All orders must be ac- 
Ar Presenr—When the price is under 51s, the duty is 203; 51s, | companied by cash, or if a credit is desired, a good reference. 

and under 52s, 198; 52s, and under 55s, 188. ; ; BISSELL & H OOKER. 
And deceasing progressively 1s duty for each shilling in price to 

73s and upwards, when the duty is Is. ee Se cen ere ae ek ee 
Fiour—For every barrel, being 196 Ibs., there shall be a duty MOUN T HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

> , i > ele } , e 
equal in amount to the duty payable on thirty-eight and a half gal NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


lons of wheat. 

= —_— | TF. HE subscribers respectfully announce ro their friends and the 

The average at present being 56s 1d the duty under the proposed I : F . aetel > eit . ; 
new law would now be the minimuin one of 4s per waatior on p a oe ee wha sale pay ree 4 
wheat, and 2s 5d per bbl. on flour, instead of the prohibitory rate of Ne ‘Y . “eg oom i= een. vk in ter ne ttc = 1 dari ,s ri 
l6s per quarter and 9s 74d per bbl. as it now is under the old existing ae. Peat se q shin: noite . 
few. The collection of fruits comprises the most esteemed varieties of 

The American Provision Market was quite inactive, owing to the | the Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Apricot, Cherry, Nectarine, Almond, 
anticipated reduction of duties. Grapes, &c. 3 

N oe ae | ‘The trees are well grown, thrifty, and beautiful, and have been 
— ‘. | propagated with such care as to ensure correctness. 
THE MARKETS. | Allare warranted genuine as represented. 

Cixcixn att, Feb. 27. The news from England has not had anY | Pear Trees on Quince Stocks for DWARFS and PYRAMIDS, 
very material influence on trade as vet. Fiour has advanced a tri- | Can also be furnished of the finest varieties. These will bear the first 
fle, and holders of provisions are more firm, but buyers and sellers | Ot second year after transplanting, and are beautifully adapted to 
all prefer to wait till the e'Tects of the news on the Eastern markets | garden culture. : ' 
may be known. Prices of nearly all kinds of articles remain the | | ae ore young trees = — New American Apple; 
same as quoted in ot st. Clover seed is 34,70 t 5, from stores, | the “Northern Spy, are a:so on hand. ey 
> yeni, - eed — s, we oan : “ on, 1.50 =? oes STRA WBER RIES—A\II the fine new esteemed varieties, includ- 
of light and heavy Indiana and Kentucky Beef Cattie medium size, | ing Stoddard’s new Alpine. 
corn fel, sell generally at 3,12 @25. The inclination is now an up- Also a iarge and fine collection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ro- 
wardoue. A reliable letter from Chillicothe, to a provision dealer of | 8¢s, (including a quantity of splendid Standard or Tree Roses, 3to 
this city, s'ates that most of the fine beef cattle in the southern part | 6 feet high; Herbaccous Plants, Bulbous Roots, Double Daliias, &c. 
of the Scioto Valley, have been bought up at $4,25 @ 4,374.’ Our new descriptive catalogue will be sent gratis to all rost PaID 

iy saictenben CES Hr SEE) pie ae - _—— 

nae y y ry r | Trees and Plants will be packed in the best style, and shipped to 
COLU M BU S PRODL C E MARKET. | any port or place that may be designated. 

Bae Fees aipscaniches ane | Jl > Itis for the interest of purchasers that they forward their or- 
| ders now, without delay, that they may be executed in proper sea- 
son. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

March 1. 1846. 


LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 
| FFNHE Proprietors of this Nursery will have for sale the coming 
spring, one of the best selections of Fruit Trees ever offered for 


8. 
1 


ococooc= 


March 1, 1846. 


[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. ] 
GRAIN. Pouttry. 
W heat, full wt., bu., 75 Turkeys,each, 37 50 | ; 
Indian corn, 23 25. Geese, i 18 | 
Oats, 7 Ducks, “* 8 10 
Provisions Chickens, ** 8 10 
- , . ‘lb ie SuNDRIES sale in Ohio. Many of the trees were grown by Professor J. ZS 
lour retail, bbl., 4,50 pert Regret 50 | Kirtland, under his own direct supervision, Some of them will be 
. 100 ths. 2,50 7 App —— ied 1, .. | fromthe Nursety of Messrs. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y., while 
Buckw heat, 1,75 2,00; I “ari 4 1,50 1,75 | others have been grown upon our own grounds, The number of 
Indian meal, bu. 31 Peac ves, dried, 2,00 varieties will constitute about eighty of Pears, twenty-five or thirty 
Hominy, quart, 3 4 Potatoes 37 400 of Cherries, thirty of Plums, about fifty of Peaches, one hundred 
Beef, hd. qr - Hay, ton, , 5,00 26,0 | varieties of Apples. all the best varieties of Apricots, Nectarines, 
100 Ihs., 2415 be ood, hard,cord 11,25 “ + Quinces, Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, &c. &c. 
ce fore qr., 2,00) Salt, bbl., 200 @ 2,250) Wr shail procure if possible all the new and most highly recommen- 
Pork, large hogs, Sr ded varieties of Fruits from the east, and shall offer them at rea- 
small * — ' We shall also have for sale a great variety of Or- 
Hams, country, Ib 4 Clover, bu., 420 « 495 |. conetieterms, wese’ os a Eg te te fie 
Peape. ois tees Timoth 200 a 250 namenta! Trees and Shrul s, Roses, &c., which have been growing 
city.cured, 8 FI y, .~ “a | in our own grounds. We have also Evergreen Trees of Norway 
L ard, Ib., ret., 7 ax, , = = | Fir, Balsam Fir, Chinese and American Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, 
tt kes. or bis. Asues, (only in barter.) | American and Swedish Junipers, Evergreen Cypress, Tree and 
Butter, best rolls, Pot, 100 ibs.. 2.75 a | Dwarf Box, Irish and English Yew, &c. &c- 
,, common 10) Pearl ‘3 « | We published in Nov. a list of our different varieties of fruits, 
Che iu kegs, } | with their times of ripening, which we wil! send to any one that de- 
‘heese, | alee. 
Eggs. dozen, Trees will be carefully packed when desired, and all orders ac- 
Maple sugar, Ib. | companied with the money or a good city reference will meet with 
‘ molasses, gal, | correct attention. ELLIOTT & CO, 
Honey oa -” | Cleveland, Feb. 15, 1846. 
“ : 21 4 
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Scorched salts, 2,50 a 





f i , F FARM FOR SALE, 
Worthington Female Seminary. *ITUATED seven miles and a ha!f east from Lima, Allen coun- 
THE spring term of this [nstitution, will commence on Thursday | \ ty Ohio, on the State road from Limato Marion, consisting of 

the 5th of March, and continue 22 weeks. Terms as hereto-| 260 acres of choice land, 165 acresimproved, 130 young trees of a 
fore—Grammer, English branches, $4,00 per quarter. Natural, In- | variety of choice fruit, a large frame barn and cow house, &c. The 
tellectual and Moral Sciences, together with the Mathematics, $5,00 | Jocation for a residence isa pleasant and hea'thy one. The sub- 
per quarter. Languages, Painting and Music, extra. The two for- | scriber wishing to emigrate to Oregon, he offers said farm at the 
mer, $3,00 each, and the latter, including the use of the Piano, | low price of 10 dollars per acre. ABEL TOMPKINS, 
$ 10,00 per quarter. February 15, 1846.—3t. 


Board, including bed and bedding, light and fuel, from $1,25 | a a é naa ~ ——— 
— LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS. 


$150 per week. NELSON, Principal. 
Worthington, Franklin county, O. s F 
= — = a = y Se am now in receipt of a full assortment of David Landreth’s cele- 
” T brated Garden Seeds. 
FRUIT TREES These Seeds are warranted genuine as marked, and the crop of 
OR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half miles Forth | 1845. 
of the State House in Columbus, on the Sandusky road. an ex- | Aliberal discount made to dealers. 
tensive assortment of Fruit 'rees, comprising the» est American 
and Foreign varities of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines and Quinces, together with Ornamented Trees 
and Shrubbery, Grape Vines, Goosherries, Raspberries and Straw- oe 2 — : 
berries. Also a fine vrriety of Roses, Bulbs, &c. : Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Orders from a distance prompty attended to, Trees carefully . - 3 4 
packed and correctly labelled. Persons not familiar with the names Cu ya h oga Falls, O hio. 
of fruit will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; in such ET LOSSES 400.000 
cases those only will be sent of the most approved kinds, and when CAPITAL TO ME ; $ it - 
j HE Oldest, the Largest and richest Company inthe West.— 


, ipen i sson. OHN FISHER. 
"eo 1 1846. et, ; Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 


E. B. HINMAN, Druggisti 
Corner Main and Lower Market streets, Cincinnati. 
February 15.—2t. 





